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look into every department of the State and to manage all its con-      1832
cerns himself.    He goes about at all hours,  and in all weathers,      -----
residing even  at  this  season  in a  small  country  palace  on  the     JET. 45 Bosphorus, where he is in a great measure free from the restraints, the expenses, and the dangers, of the Seraglio.    But neither his activity nor his resolution has hitherto made him independent of favourites. . . .
The great end and aim of the Sultan's exertions is the formation of a military force capable of maintaining his authority at home and enabling him to recover the station which he has lost for the present with respect to foreign countries. For these purposes he has it in view to establish a sort of national guard throughout the empire, and he no doubt hopes that after a few years his military orphan school at Constantinople will furnish a sufficient number of native officers to command it. Muskets and cloth for the use of the army are already in part manufactured at home, and the government would not perhaps refuse to receive a certain number of Christian officers into its service, although their habits and the high pay they would expect are felt to be drawbacks to the advantage of employing them.
The main and perhaps insuperable obstacle to the establishment of a large national army in this country consists in the necessity of adopting at the same time a totally new system of administration. Without a basis of this kind the Sultan will labour in vain to erect a military structure of any real strength and utility, and hampered as he is by the vices of a worn-out system founded on religious faith, and by the incongruous elements of which his empire is composed, to say nothing of his commercial treaties with foreign powers and more particularly of his various entanglements with Russia, it is difficult to conceive by what means so great and perilous a task can be achieved. It may be true that nothing is impossible to genius ; and the natural resources of the Turkish Empire are infinitely greater than those of Russia when Peter the Great undertook to transform his barbarous hordes into a civilized and powerful nation. But although the character of the reigning Sultan is in some respects worthy of praise and even of admiration, it may well be doubted whether he possesses knowledge and capacity equal to the crisis ; and bountiful as nature has been to this empire in every capital point, yet such is the ruinous tendency of institutions raised on false principles that the greatest natural advantages would seem to be unavailable now that the circumstances which once gave an extraordinary impulse to the Turkish people have ceased to operate. With the exception of the Ulema, and the border chieftains of Bosnia, whose strength lies in their castles, there is no longer any constituted body or class of hereditary proprietors in Turkey ; life and property are still unprotected by an adequate system of laws; and the despotism of the